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VI. 

Above him, 'gainst the irised clouds of fire, 
The happy condors wheeled on shadowy wings 
Now toward the ocean swells, now scaling higher, 
The gold of sunshine scattering from their wings, 
But screaming free, as though terrestrial things 
Were but the lines of their transcendent flights. 
He saw them beat the seas of liquid air, 
And circling sweep above the crystal heights 
Of frozen rainbows, cold fire opals, where 
The ghosts of suns reflected lead the nights, 
The winged Kings of all aerial powers, 
No danger knowing, seeking naught to shun, 
As free and glorious when the tempest lowers 
As upward mounting 'gainst the walls of sun. 

VII. 

"Ye condors, swimming in the seas of sun 

On wings that catch the earliest morning ray, 

Who ne'er have rested since your flight began 

Save on the crags that ocean torrents stay, 

Whose eyes forever face the eye of day : 

I have not rested. Condors, when ye fall 

'Tis but to feed the nest, or crush the prey, 

Or die alone on some sea-mountain wall 

With spent wings spread. But when thy young shall soar 

Thou hidest in the cloudlands far, and they 

Impatient of the empty sky and shore, 

Mount up, and fly forever, and obey 

The higher law that independence brings, 

And leave the lowering Andes 'neath their wings. 

VIII. 

"O, condor, condor of the skies; like thee, 
The winged emblem of these realms of sun, 
I leave the nest safe cradled by the sea 
Nor seek to own it now my work is done, 
Nor seek to profit by one victory won 
For liberty and that young patriot brood, 
Whose destiny is independent air; 
It is enough to strive for others' good, 
And for the same to go alone elsewhere ; 
We give up all complaints with our desires, 
'Tis right to struggle and from struggles cease ; 
And all is won when one no more aspires, 
We all possess when all we ask is peace, 
The world is dust when seeks the wing release. 

IX. 

"I seek release, and if at last I fall 
And bruise my breast upon the rocks and die, 
It matters not ; no shrine material 
Of eboned gold could make this spent form lie 
More sweetly than the simple blooms that hie 
Out from the earth to meet the sun and air, 
And breathe of faith in still airs wandering by ; 
The incarial blood that raised yon temples there 
Shall lift these nations glorious from the dust. 
If others reap the fields my sword has won 
I am content to mount on wings of trust, 
And leave my service, like the condor flown. 
Chillanos brave, I seek the sails and sea, 
I must indeed be what I ought to be !" 

X. 

He sunk the Cordilleras burning stairs, 
Where friendly stars had once his armies led, 
And caught the breath of Argentinian airs ; 
Saw the auroras of the Atlantic red ; 
Saw the shores fade, and so from glory fled ; 
Of empires three sought not a single gem, 
To dim the cause that he had loved so well, 
But counted worth life's richest diadem ! 
So, with his little daughter, fair Mercedes, 



He came at last at Waterloo to dwell, 
Apart from courts of Bourbon or of Guelf, 
Incarial wealth, vice-regal pomps and bays : 
The world had Kings, but he was not of them, 
His love for man was greater than for self. 

XL 

Argentina, with Cordilleras crowned, 

Of birdful bowers, and fragrances of balms, 

A new born race that callest to abound ! 

In fructuous festals 'neath their ancient palms, 

In ferial days when the getano charms, 

And, reminiscent, sings of deeds of worth, 

Thou dream'dst of him, and asked to build his mound ! 

— Grand was that day when Buenos Ayras' arms 

Stretched toward the sea, to palace in the earth 

Her hero's form. The panegyrics said, 

The silver bells all tolling o'er the sea, 

The nation weeping with uncovered head, 

They bore him to the Throne of Liberty; 

Dead yet alive, — a more than King was he ! 

XII. 

In dreams I stood beside the wondrous tomb 
Whose angels, Commerce, Industry, and Worth, 
Had made for him the solid marbles bloom 
And palaced him in their own argent earth, 
And in my soul I felt the quickening birth 
Of new desires that lowly soul may feel 
To something do for human brotherhood; 
And having done it from its dues to steal 
Alone it may be, but for others' good ; 
Nor care to find in any inn a room, 
And making, not for self, one last appeal, 
Go home to God. I, as my steps depart, 
Ask but the praise of an unselfish heart! 
The end I leave with God, nor care to see ; 
"I must indeed be what I ought to be!" 



THE CALL TO THE CHURCHES, 

CONCERNING THE ABOLITION OF WAR. 
BY REV. B. FAY MILLS. 

An Address delivered at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 21st, at the 
Mass Peace Convention. 

The call to the churches in regard to the aboliti on of 
war is the same in character as regards he r duty and op- 
portunity concerning every political and social reform. 
In a word, it is the business of the Church to supply the 
spirit by which such reforms may be accomplished. It is 
never the work of the Church to supply methods for poli- 
tics or society, but it is her duty to so teach and so live 
that every sort of moral transformation shall become a 
necessity. Without such a spirit of righteousness work- 
ing by love, all reforms must be temporary and incom- 
plete ; with such a spirit, no reform can fail of the largest 
measure of permanent success. We have now in the 
United States all the constitutional means necessary for 
the peaceable transformation of this country in all de- 
sirable ways. And we can even change the constitution 
of our States and of the nation by peaceable methods 
when the spirit of the people will warrant it. 

I shall assume to-night that we all agree that war should 
be abolished as fast as it can be shown to be for the moral 
welfare of humanity. And also that we all know that 
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there are various agencies at work for the mitigation of 
the severity, the redaction in length, and the lessening in 
frequency of war which are in themselves the best sort of 
preparation for its abolition. Nations are being moved 
by the thought that the greatest prosperity comes to all 
States by the wealth and prosperity of each, and loss to 
all by the poverty and depression of any one. The de- 
velopment of international trade creating world wide 
business interests which makes all the world one great 
market house, opposes to the possibility of war a selfish 
though most powerful motive. Popular education, the 
diffusion of literature, the study of foreign languages, so- 
cial agitation, changes in political economy into harmony 
with the tendency toward the practical brotherhood of 
man ; the great cost of war, even during the time of the 
most unruffled peace, which makes it necessary to with- 
draw "some millions of men selected from the healthiest 
part of the population of the different countries, and at 
the maturest period of human life from all productive oc- 
cupations, who must subsist upon and thereby divert to 
their own support the production of labor of a proportion- 
ate number of other persons ; " new ships, new artillery, 
new fire arms, new projectiles and engineering apparatus, 
daily displacing the old, so that no State believes it can 
afford to be outdone in its speed to adopt, at any expense, 
in the process of complete reconstruction of its armament, 
an invention which at any moment may be accidentally 
discovered by another State ; " the wide- spread descrip- 
tion of the horrors of war, as seen in lurid colors, pictured 
by enterprising newspapers ; the diversion of scientific and 
mechanical knowledge and experience from useful pur- 
suits ; the waste of national wealth ; facility of inter- 
course ; social unity causing friendliness, and the tendency 
toward popular government, are mentioned by one of the 
modern writers upon this subject, as indicating the influ- 
ences that are now at work tending toward the abolition 
of war. 

The philosophy of all the great thinkers, of recent gen- 
erations at least, has prophesied permanent peace, and 
this is the only point in which they all agree, but here 
Kant, Hegel, Comte, Bentham and Mill all speak with the 
same language. And herein, too, is hope, as, in the words 
of another, "The philosophical persuasion of the few in 
one generation becomes the common belief of the second 
generation, and the axiom if not the truism of the 
third." 

But what is needed more than the development of 
science and the selfish appeal to the interests of men and 
nations and the predictions of philosophy, is such a con- 
ception of the possibility and opportunities of this world 
as is brought to us alone in the revelation of the human- 
ity of God and the possibility of the divinity of man 
which is made to us through Jesus Christ, and committed 
as a trust for the benefit of the world unto His Church. 
So well informed a writer as Sheldon Amos, in speaking 



of the impossibility that a man who believed in Christ 
should fail to believe in the final triumph of the principles 
of peace, says, " There are, no doubt, at the present 
moment, large classes of persons to be found who, simply 
on such religious grounds as these, pertinaciously uphold 
this belief, and, in fact, indignantly resent the opposite of 
it. If these classes of persons grow in numbers and in- 
fluence — as there is every sign they will — it may be found 
that while economists are hesitating, oppressed men and 
women are impotently complaining, statesmen are debat- 
ing and faltering — another War has already become im- 
possible, simply because a dominant section of European 
society in all countries have unanimously declared that 
war is morally wrong, and, therefore, no longer defensible." 
This same writer, in his very suggestive book on " Politi- 
cal and Legal Remedies for War," points out such rem- 
edies as follows : — The settlement of questions concern- 
ing intervention and non-intervention, the development 
of the principles of mediation and arbitration, treaties, 
the settlement of the equilibrium of the States in Europe, 
the neutralization of certain States, seas, rivers, canals, 
(of which he mentions, as present examples, the Rhine, 
the Black Sea, the Suez Canal, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Cracow and the Ionian Islands), and the 
holding of International Conferences and Congresses. 
But he also shows that these very hopeful conditions, 
which indicate the triumph of peace, may also in them- 
selves be made the cause of war, by thus substituting defi- 
nite instead of indefinite reasons for its outbreak and 
making war easy on the part of any State, and seemingly 
justified on the part of others, by the breaking of contracts 
such as are suggested above. 

So that again we come to the thought that the Chris- 
tian spirit to be diffused throughout the world is the only 
hope for the coming of peace to humanity. 

There are other hopeful indications in connection with 
the spirit by which modern war is made, in the transforma- 
tion from the exceeding brutality of an unnecessary char- 
acter to a reasonable and even Christian respect of pri- 
vate property on land and sometimes on sea, the modifi- 
cation of the instruments of war, the neutralization of 
benevolent and religious agencies for work among the 
soldiers, the amelioration of the condition of prisoners, 
consideration of the residents of the land in time of inva- 
sion, and the statement as made by the Convention of the 
States of Europe at St. Petersburg in 1868, that the 
" only ultimate legitimate object which States should en- 
deavor to accomplish during war is to weaken the military 
forces of the enemy and that for this purpose it is suffi- 
cient to disable the greatest possible number of men." 

But even all these encouraging modifications of the 
horrors of war might become the established laws of na- 
tions, and still the world be as far as ever from the estab- 
lishment of permanent peace. The writer quoted above 
well says in another place, " Educate your soldiers to 
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the utmost pitch of moral self-restraint, or even of nation- 
al heroism, take from them all that imparts to them the 
character of batchers, and clothe them with all that is 
most worthy of admiration in the occupations of peace ; 
give them the highest spirit of self-sacrifice, unmarred, 
even in the heat of conflict, by any taste for bloodshed or 
rapine, or delight in the miseries of their fellow-men, 
make your armies models of organization, of individual 
consecration to the corporate interest, and of loyalty to 
the State they serve, and to the military end which that 
State has in view. When all this is accomplished, as it 
might be one day, and as, perhaps, it has been already in 
one army or another at different epochs, it may still be 
asked whether wars are likely to become any the less 
frequent, and whether the reign of permanent Peace is 
any nearer than it was before." 

So that again we come back to the thought suggested 
above and well stated by Mr. Amos when he says in an- 
other place, " The main and only hope for maintaining 
throughout large populations a balance of mind and mor- 
al self-restraint in the presence of irritating instruments 
and diplomatic controversies, is to be found in such a 
popular training as shall bring the brutal passions of an 
associated crowd under exactly the same chronic disci- 
pline as the civilized individual man, not to say the Chris- 
tian, has long learned to exercise in the culture of his own 
spirit. Human society in a single country could never 
have existed, or its artificial maintenance would be an in- 
tolerable burden, if every occasion of discord, every act, 
or suspicion of an act, of wrong-doing, every question of 
disputed rights, were instantly to call into action, of- 
fensive or defensive, the strongest passions of the human 
breast." 

It is, therefore, the business of the Church to teach the 
world and to conform her practices to the doctrine, that 
the teaching for the individual, given us by the Son of 
God, should be applied, and must be applied, to men in 
various associations, including all forms of social and in- 
dustrial organization, as well as the nation in its separate 
life and in its relationship to the other nations of the 
globe. 

The message of the Church to the world concerning 
Peace, is, first for all, a message of hope ; the affirming 
that this is God's world ; that Peace shall certainly tri- 
umph by the carrying out of the plans of God, and that 
love must increase among men and nations, having in it- 
self the cure for all the ills of individuals and society. 
Much indeed under the growth of this spirit has al- 
ready been accomplished, until to-day we live, in an age 
where in all nominally Christian countries private wars 
and judicial combats and duelling have vanished forever ; 
and there has been such a change of sentiment as now 
would cause any civilized or half civilized nation upon 
earth to think an apology necessary for the undertaking 
of war, instead of considering war the most glorious thing 



in itself. And as was intimated above, war itself has 
changed so that where formerly there was sought the exter- 
mination of the foe,the whole aim now is to do as little harm 
as possible to the enemy as may be consistent with attain- 
ing the political end in view. 

The desire to abolish war must be assumed by all those 
who believe in the principles of Christianity ; and the cul- 
tivation of this desire until it shall become a purpose and 
shall finally be so put into practice as to become the habit 
of mankind, so that States shall consider themselves called 
upon to make sacrifice for the good of others, and shall 
re-adjust their internal and external relationships upon 
Christian principles, is the call to the Churches to-day. 
Unless there may be created such a sentiment, all con- 
stitutional and statutory requirements would be of little, 
and practically of no avail in the face of a war spirit 
which would in one single hour sweep them all away. 

In the second place, it is the business of the Church to 
teach, and to exemplify in practice, the theory that war 
is always and everywhere wrong. The teaching of Jesus 
when He said, "I say unto you that ye resist not evil, but 
if a man should smite thee upon the one cheek, turn to 
him the other also ", is now universally acknowledged in 
theor\-, by individuals who call themselves Christians, as 
regards the use of force in the expression of personal re- 
sentment. What is needed now is for the world to recog- 
nize that the teachings of Jesus apply as much to all sorts 
of human organizations as they do to individuals, and that 
God's kingdom will come upon earth when the nations are 
willing to consider themselves bound as nations by the 
same principles which are considered to be necessary for 
the development of normal life in the individual. And 
yet here it is sad to say, not only that differences of re- 
ligions, but even differences among those following the 
Christian religion, have been the cause of many wars. 
And still there is something worse than that. There has 
been and continues to be unto this day, even among mem- 
bers of some nominally Christian denominations, a spirit 
of bitterness and intolerance that would seem to need 
only the opportunity which was granted by the union of 
church and State in former times, to be manifested in 
such methods as might lead again to an irreligious war. 
The Church needs to learn that the heresy that should 
above all things be exterminated, is not the heresy of 
creeds and theories, but the narrowness of spirit and the 
intolerance of practice, and the bitterness of disposition 
that is sometimes possessed by persecuted and persecut- 
ors, conservative and radical, heresy hunters and heretics 
alike ; and whether in wrangling among those who bear 
the name of Christ in the same denomination, or in 
the divergences between the great Christian bodies them- 
selves, we have one of the most awful obstacles to the mis- 
sion of the Church in leading the world unto the final 
triumph of Peace. 

Beloved, let us not excuse any violent expressions of 
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the difference among Christians under any conditions ; let 
us agree to be intolerant only toward the spirit of intol- 
erance itself ; let us show the world " how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity ;" let us not only have the "Word be made true 
" Hereby shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if 
ye have love one to another," but let us be in such a posi- 
tion that our brotherly love shall in itself be taken as a 
thing for granted, and that we may go forth as ambassa- 
dors of Peace unto the nations, to speak to them the com- 
mands of our Master, and claim their allegiance unto the 
glorious Gospel of the eternal peace of God. 

The third message to the Church and the world con- 
cerning the abolition of war is that war is not only wrong, 
but that it is always and everywhere undesirable for all 
the parties concerned. I do not mean that it is ever the 
business of the Church to ground its appeal to individ- 
uals or nations in their selfish interests ; nor, on the other 
hand, is it her work simply to affirm that whatever is 
right must be for the best interests of all men. But I do 
believe that she might do a surpassing service by the 
enunciation of the principle that unto the poor in spirit 
belongs the kingdom of Heaven, and that the meek shall 
inherit the earth, and that rest can come to nations as to 
men only when they take Christ's yoke upon them and 
learn from Him and find peace unto their souls by wear- 
ing the yoke of unselfishness that is easy, and carrying 
the light burden of self-sacrificing service. It would 
seem almost as though our knowledge of the terrible ca- 
lamities of war in the past would be sufficient to prove the 
affirmative side of this question. Caesar is said to have 
slain two millions of men, Alexander about the same 
number, and Napoleon as many as both of these put 
together. Competent historians have estimated that one 
tenth of the human race has perished in war ; carefully 
computed over a century ago by Edmund Burke at 
thirty-five billions of men. The amount of money repre- 
senting wealth that has been wasted in war is incalcula- 
ble, and the statement of the figures would represent such 
great amounts as to be practically infinite to the human 
mind. At the present day, the number of armed men in 
Europe is stated to be ten millions, requiring the direct 
expenditure for their support of two billion, four hun- 
dred millions of dollars a year. A certain writer says, 
" Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I 
will purchase every foot of land upon the globe. I will 
clothe every man, woman and child in any attire of which 
kings and queens would be proud. I will build a school- 
house on every hill-side, and in every valley over the 
whole earth ; I will build an academy in every town, and 
endow it ; a college in every State, and fill it with able 
professors ; I will crown every hill with a place of wor- 
ship, consecrated to the promulgation of peace ; I will 
support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so 
that on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should 



answer to the chime on another, round the earth's wide 
circumference ; and the voice of prayer, and the song of 
praise, should ascend like a universal holocaust to 
Heaven." 

The early Christians taught, with practical unanimity 
in an age when excellence in warlike pursuits was con- 
sidered the direct path to human glory, that the indul- 
gence even in what might be called legalized wars, was 
not consistent to the Christian. Justin Martyr, A. D. 
140, says of Isaiah's prophecy concerning universal peace, 
" That these things have come to pass you may be read- 
ily convinced, for we who were once slayers of one an- 
other do not now fight against our enemies." Irenseus, 
Bishop of Lyons, 167, discusses the same prophecy, and 
proves its relation to our Saviour by the fact that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus had disused the weapons of war, and no 
longer knew how to fight. Tertullian, 200, indeed alludes 
to Christians who were engaged in military pursuits, but 
on one occasion tells us that these soldiers quitted these 
pursuits in consequence of their conversion to Christianity, 
and repeatedly expresses his own opinion that any par- 
ticipation in war is unlawful for believers in Jesus, not 
only because of the idolatrous practices in the Roman 
armies, but because Christ has forbidden the use of the 
sword and the avenging of injuries. And we know that 
some of the early Christians were put to death simply for 
their refusal to fight in the Roman Army. Origen, 230, 
in his work against Celsus, says, " We no longer take up 
the sword against any nation, nor do we learn any more 
to make war. We have become, for the sake of Jesus, 
the children of peace. By our prayers we fight for our 
king abundantly, but take no part in his wars, even 
though he urge us." The leaders of the Reformation 
seem to have caught this same spirit. Luther says, 
" Cannon and fire arms are cruel and damnable machines ; 
I believe them to have been the direct suggestion of the 
devil. Against the flying ball no valor avails ; the sol- 
dier is dead ere he sees the means of his destruction. If 
Adam had seen in a vision the horrible instruments his 
children were to invent, he would have died of grief." 
Erasmus says, " What infernal being, all-powerful in 
mischief, fills the bosom of man with such insatiable rage 
for war ! If familiarity with the sight had not destroyed 
all surpriseat it, and custom blunted the sense of its evils 
who could believe that those wretched beings are pos- 
sessed of rational souls, who contend with all the rage of 
furies? Robbery, blood, butchery, desolation, confound 
without distinction everything sacred and profane." 

But not only have Christian authorities given such tes- 
timony, but the great men of the ages, including noted 
warriors themselves, have added their word of witness- 
bearing to the undesirability of war. Cicero speaks of 
war as a " contention by violence fitted only for brutes," 
and complains bitterly of its effects. Seneca says, " The 
very things which, if men had done them in their private 
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capacity, they would expiate with their lives, we extol 
when perpetrated in regimentals at the bidding of a gen- 
eral. We punish murders and massacres committed 
among private persons ; but what do we do with wars, 
the glorious crime of murdering whole nations? Here 
avarice and cruelty know no bounds ; enormities forbid- 
den in private persons are actually enjoined by legisla- 
tures, and every species of barbarity authorized by decrees 
of the senate and votes of the people." Macchiavelli him - 
self denounces war as " a profession by which men can- 
not live honorably ; an employment by which the soldier, 
if he would reap any profit, is obliged to be false, rapa- 
cious and cruel. Nor can any man," he says, " who 
makes war his profession, be otherwise than vicious. 
Have you not a proverb that ' War makes villains, and 
peace brings them to the gallows'?" Sir Walter Raleigh 
says that " the wickedness of war is so hateful to God, 
that with good reason did Monluc, the Marshal of France, 
confess, that, were not the mercies of God infinite, it were 
in vain for those of his profession to hope for any por- 
tion of them, seeing the cruelties by them permitted and 
perpetrated are also infinite." Lord Clarendon said, 
"We cannot make a more lively representation and 
emblem to ourselves of Hell, than by the view of a king- 
dom in war." Our Benjamin Franklin said that after 
much consideration of the subject, he was inclined to 
think that " there has never been, nor ever will be, any 
such thing as a good war, or a bad peace." Thomas 
Jefferson said, " War is an instrument entirely inefficient 
towards redressing wrong, and multiplies instead of 
indemnifying losses." Lord Brougham said, "I abomi- 
nate war as unchristian. I hold it the greatest of crimes. 
I deem it to include all others,— violence, blood, rapine, 
fraud, everything which can deform the character, alter 
the nature, and debase the name of man." Louis Napo- 
leon said, " War, and the pain of death which society 
draws upon itself, are but organized barbarisms, an inher- 
itance of the savage state." Lord Wellington said that 
after having passed more of his time in war than most 
men, if he could avoid by any sacrifice whatever, even 
for one month, a civil war in the country to which he was 
attached, he would sacrifice his life to do it. On another 
occasion the story is told of him that Lord Shaftsbury 
was sitting with him when they were driving through 
Herts fordshire. The scenery was lovely and there were 
houses rich and poor as they rode on. Suddenly the Duke 
leaned back in the carriage and closed his eyes as if in 
deep thought. After a while he turned to his companion 
and said, " What do you suppose I have been thinking 
about?" "I can only suppose," replied Lord Shafts- 
bury, "it must be something of importance." "Yes," 
said the Duke, " I have been thinking what an awful 
thing war is. What should I think if I had to desolate 
all this fair country and all these happy homes? Ah, 
there is nothing more terrible than defeat in war, except 



victory." Charles Mordaunt, the Earl of Peterboro, the 
successful Commander of the expedition against Spain, 
afterward came to look with contempt upon his military 
career, and said, " A general is only a hangman-in- 
chief." 

Christianity itself can give the greatest testimony in 
this respect, from the fact that she gained the most glori- 
ous victories of her history when she did not resist evil, 
and that she lost her soul, and has always lost it, when 
she has tried to gain her life by any resort to violent 
methods. And I believe that a Christian should be brave 
enough to stand upon the record of the past and the 
spirit and the precepts of the teaching of Jesus and 
insist that while sometimes God may have been forced to 
do the best He could for humanity by the use of what has 
sometimes been called " a righteous war," that the results 
of no war, no matter how seemingly inspired by a cer- 
tain sort of moral principle, have ever been as great and 
glorious and permanent as would have been the conse- 
quences if aggressor or defender had been actuated by 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, and had been willing to suffer, 
and to die if need be, rather than to raise a violent hand 
in attack or in resisting it. As Dr. Cuyler well says, 
' ' When will we learn that the way to strike at an enemy 
is to strike at his heart." 

A friend of mine suggested to me the other day that 
even in such a contest, for example, as that of the late 
Civil War in the United States, if there had been a spirit 
on the part of the people of Christ to form asylums for 
the slaves, and to go to prison for their loving disobed- 
ience to laws that had been made for the protection of the 
slave holder, we should have found that prisons could not 
be builded, and judges and jailers could not be procured 
for the incarceration of those who were thus exemplifying 
the spirit of Him who came to give liberty unto the cap- 
tive. And if the loving Christian men and women in the 
North, and the loving Christian men and women in the 
South who deprecated the great crime of slavery, bad giv- 
en themselves to loving ministry unto the slaves, in ed- 
ucating them, in developing and training and helping 
them, there would not have been power enough in all the 
spirit and forces of the adversary to keep the bonds upon 
the negro in this dear land. And what would have been 
true concerning this war, would have been true of any 
other, that the spirit of Christ in producing peace would 
gain victories more glorious than all of those that have 
been produced by the use of violence since the world be- 
gan, in the use of war spirit for political ends. 

And finally, it is the privilege of the Church to insist 
on the duty of the nation, not only to refrain from aggres- 
sion, but to assert positive influence in the universal spread 
of peace. It is not enough for the followers of Christ to 
resist not evil, but we are told to love our enemies, to 
bless those that curse us, to do good to those that hate us, 
and to pray for those that spitefully use us and persecute 
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us. This is also a command that applies unto the nations. 
We have known States, and we see some of them to-day, 
that are to a certain extent endeavoring to practise the 
teachings of Christ concerning the non-resistance of evil, 
and to lend their influence toward the promotion and 
establishment of peace. But the State must be educated 
in this as well, to realize that the nation itself can only 
save its life as it is willing to lose it, and to make the 
question that shall decide all questions of personal and 
international concern, " What is the loving thing to do ? " 
Civil wars will cease when men learn to govern and to 
be governed by a spirit of loving service to one another, 
and international wars will be ended when men learn 
practically the secret of the relationship of nations to be 
the divine sacrifice that is indicated to us by the cross of 
Jesus Christ. In this sign, and this alone, shall the vic- 
tory be won. And while it is true that what has been 
done looking toward the abolition of war thus far by na- 
tions, or in obedience to any moral code, has been rather 
negative than positive, and that the nations are still under 
law and not under grace, it is also true that the spirit of 
Christ is laying hold upon those who sit in high places ; 
that the spirit of the age to-day is coming to be the spirit 
of love, and that the angels' song unto the shepherds, of 
" peace on earth, good will among men," is already seen 
by watching eyes to be the certain destiny of all tribes of 
men. The Son of man may come to us in His glory like 
"a thief in the night," "to judge many nations, and rebuke 
many people, till they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks, till nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, and neither shall 
they learn war any more." Unto the hastening of that 
glorious consummation let us give ourselves as ministers 
and servants of Jesus Christ, in glad personal sacrifice 
and practice of the teachings of the Prince of Peace, in 
the heralding of the hope for humanity in the Saviour of 
men, in the tender, reproving, rebuking, exhorting with 
all long suffering and doctrine of the communities and the 
nations, until our prayers at last shall be completely 
granted, and the kingdom shall have come and His will 
be done on earth as it is done in Heaven. "Even so, 
come quickly, Lord Jesus." 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTWERP PEACE 
CONGRESS. 

The Sixth Annual International Peace Congress 
opened at Antwerp on Wednesday, the 29th of August, 
at 9 o'clock a. M., in the Hall of the Royal Atheneum. 

The address of welcome was given by the Hon. 
Houzeau de Lahaie, a member of the Belgian Parliament, 
whom King Leopold had appointed to act as President of 
a "Committee of Patronage," named by him to favor in 
all possible ways the work of the Peace Congress. The 
address was an admirable one, eloquently delivered, and 



was enthusiastically applauded. Mr. de Lahaie, after 
paying a tribute to the memory of three distinguished 
friends of peace receatly deceased, Auguste Couvreur, 
Louis Ruchonnet and Hypolite Destrem, stated some of 
the principal objections made to the peace movement and 
said that these objections ought to be carefully examined 
by those interested in the cause. He spoke strongly 
against the wrong direction given to the minds of chil- 
dren during their education, both at home and in the 
schools, where military heroes and the pomp of war are 
constantly held up to their admiration. He strongly con- 
demned the notion that war is a necessary evil, and 
pointed to some of the unescapable horrors of war as a 
proof that such a system cannot have a civilizing influ- 
ence. The address contained a striking picture of the 
battlefield of Sedan which Mr. de Lahaie had personally 
inspected immediately after the battle. After alluding 
to the new and more deadly implements invented since 
the Franco-German struggle, he referred to tariff wars 
between nations as fraught with great evil. In conclud- 
ing, he alluded to the powerful influence of women in the 
peace propaganda and said that " causes advocated by 
women are causes won." 

The address of welcome was responded to by represen- 
tatives of the different countries which had sent delegates 
to the Congress. 

Dr. Richard Grelling, President of the General German 
Peace Society at Berlin, responded for Germany. He 
said that though peace societies were of recent date in his 
country yet they had already secured the adherence of a 
considerable number of persons from the higher classes 
of society. Their idea,s were being strongly advocated in 
the schools and in the press, and he hoped that in the 
near future the principles of peace would be as widely ac- 
cepted in Germany as they already were in other coun- 
tries, for Germany at heart was a peace country. 

Dr. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, spoke for the English delegation. He called 
special attention to the recent organization of the alliance 
of the English churches, and the powerful influence which 
this organization was destined to wield in favor of the 
cause of human brotherhood. He congratulated the Con- 
gress on the fact that the movement had now reached its 
practical stage, and that we might expect important gov- 
ernmental action in the near future. 

The Baroness von Suttner, who was loudly applauded 
as she ascended the rostrum, expressed thanks to the 
King for the kind patronage which he had given to the 
Congress and to the municipal authorities of Antwerp for 
the charming hospitality which they were offering to the 
members of the Congress. She said that the time had 
passed for declamatory speeches. Practical measures 
must now be taken for the suppression of war, which 
must be abolished, as we have abolished torture as a 
(continued on page 232) 



